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The young girls are very decided in their 
preference for sentimental books but Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. Wiggin, Miss Montgomery, 
Eleanor Porter and other writers of good 
wholesome literature are displacing other 
writers of little merit. The farmer prefers 
the agricultural paper to the book. A 
notable exception is the foreigner who 
comes from another country or only from 
another state. Most of these former are 
German. No sentiment for him, science 
first, last and all the time. 

There are many of both sexes who have 
formed the reading habit. I have been able 
to interest some of the women in domestic 



science books, but their general attitude 
toward that class of literature is indicated 
in the reply of one woman who said she 
had enough of work without reading 
about it. 

In this little string of commonplace ex- 
periences the thing which redeems them 
is the faith of those who send out the book 
wagon which is expressed in this little 
verse: 

"Never yet, 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world's wide fallow; 
Other hands may sow the seed, 
Other hands, from hill and mead, 
Reap the harvest yellow." 



LIBRARY INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK 



By Asa Wynkoop, Head of Public Libraries Section, New York State Library 



The system of local library institutes, as 
developed in New York State, is based on 
the same theory as underlies all associated 
effort in the library field, that progress is 
mainly the outcome of association and co- 
operation on the part of library workers. 
The degree to which libraries share in each 
other's ideas and achievements is the de- 
gree of their individual and collective ef- 
ficiency. The date when a library is first 
represented at a library meeting is often 
as important for it as the date of its found- 
ing. Isolation for a library is starvation, 
self-sufficiency is death. 

One of the first problems, therefore, in 
the working out of any successful state 
program for library development is obvi- 
ously that of bringing the scattered, unre- 
lated libraries and library workers of the 
state into some degree of fellowship and 
unity. Toward the accomplishment of this 
end, nearly all the progressive states have 
organized state library associations, with 
annual conferences lasting from a day to 
a whole week. New York was the first of 
the states to organize such an association, 
and its annual meeting in September, 
known as "library week," has come to as- 
sume a place in the library world second 



only to that of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

At the meeting of 1900 at Lake Placid, 
where with an attendance never before ap- 
proached, numbering 115, and with a con- 
sciousness of assured success, the Associa- 
tion voted to make permanent its annual 
observance of "library week." There were 
a few at the meeting, with eyes fixed on the 
state as a whole, who were not quite satis- 
fied with the kind of success represented 
at this meeting. Among these were Mr. 
W. R. Eastman, the state library inspector, 
Mr. A. L. Peck of Gloversville, Dr. Canfield 
of Columbia University, and Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf of Buffalo, all of whom were concerned 
more with the strengthening of the weak 
and needy than with the enrichment of the 
strong and prosperous. They made a care- 
ful analysis of the attendance at the meet- 
ing, brought out the surprising fact that 
out of a total of 175 free libraries then ex- 
isting in the state, only 15 were repre- 
sented at this meeting and only two with 
less than 4,000 volumes, and presented a 
strong resolution emphasizing the duty 
owed by the Association to the many small 
libraries which never had been and never 
could be reached by a central state meet- 
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ing, and calling for the organization each 
year of not less than ten local meetings 
covering every section of the state, to do 
for the small, weak and scattered libraries 
something of what "library week" was do- 
ing for the larger ones. The resolution, 
presented by Mr. Eastman, was cordially 
supported by most of those prominent in 
the Association, and on formal vote was 
enthusiastically adopted, and thus the sys- 
tem of library institutes in New York State 
was born. A committee was appointed to 
report on a practical scheme of work at the 
next annual meeting. Such a plan was 
carefully worked out during the year, and 
at the meeting of 1901, was adopted, to be 
put into effect in the following spring. To 
show its faith and deep interest in the en- 
terprise, the Association voted from its 
scanty funds, $125 for meeting expenses. 

The work began with the division of the 
state into eight library districts, each with 
its central meeting place, the districts being 
so constituted as to reduce so far as pos- 
sible the average distance between the li- 
braries and this library center. Each of 
the meetings consisted of three sessions, 
covering the afternoon and evening of one 
day and the forenoon of the next. The 
day sessions were designed to be mainly 
instructional and were for the benefit of 
those engaged directly in library work. 
The evening sessions were termed "inspira- 
tional," consisting of one or two more or 
less formal addresses on the general scope 
and function of the library, and to these, 
all local friends and patrons of the library 
were invited. A general program and out- 
line for all the meetings was prepared and 
printed in advance, and two members of 
the state committee were in charge of each 
meeting, so that, except in respect to the 
public sessions, the meetings were almost 
duplicates of one another. 

At the eight institutes of the series there 
was a total attendance of 299 at day ses- 
sions, 735 at evening sessions, and 110 dif- 
ferent libraries were represented. Thus 
in a single year of this work more libra- 
ries were reached and helped and more li- 
brary workers brought into associated ef- 



fort than in the entire previous decade of 
the association's existence. On receiving 
the report at the 1902 meeting, the Associ- 
ation expressed its mind and purpose re- 
garding this work in the following reso- 
lution: "That inasmuch as the holding of 
institutes is the most definite and import- 
ant work of this association, the funds in 
its treasury should, in large measure be 
held for the benefit of this work." 

With very little modification either in 
the plan or in the personnel of the com- 
mittee in charge, the work as thus in- 
stituted, was carried on for four years. 
Attempts were also made, with some suc- 
cess, to organize into district clubs the 
more active local workers in the different 
institute groups and to put upon these 
clubs an increasing degree of responsibility 
in the organization and conduct of the 
meetings. No one can estimate the amount 
of good done the library cause in these four 
years of pioneer institute work. 

With all the eloquence, energy and ability 
that were put into the work, hardly more 
than a quarter of the libraries on the com- 
mittee's list and to which invitations were 
regularly sent, could be induced to par- 
ticipate in the meetings, and from the first 
to the fourth series of institutes there was 
an actual and material decline in the num- 
ber of libraries represented. 

When these facts were presented to it in 
the annual conference of 1905, the Asso- 
ciation was as firm as ever in its conviction 
that the work in some form must be con- 
tinued, and that if it had erred at all in 
its attempts to bring the benefits of asso- 
ciated effort to the smaller libraries of the 
state, it had erred only in not going far 
enough in its approach to these libraries 
and in not beginning in a sufficiently sim- 
ple and elementary way. After careful con- 
sideration it was, therefore, unanimously 
decided at this meeting to adopt a plan pro- 
posed by the Committee of increasing the 
number of districts and meetings from 
eight to thirty, of thus bringing a meeting 
each year near to the doors of each library; 
and further to popularize the movement, 
to let the libraries of each group select 
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themselves the topics which should be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. For the word "in- 
stitute" the term "round table" was sub- 
stituted and all attempts at systematic or 
formal instruction were laid aside. The 
whole emphasis was placed on the one idea 
of drawing the libraries out of their isola- 
tion, of bringing them into touch and ac- 
quaintance with one another and so of fos- 
tering a sense of unity and common inter- 
est. 

In this design the new plan showed itself 
immediately to be a distinct success. In 
the first year of its adoption the number 
of libraries registered at the meetings in- 
creased from 93 to 194, a large proportion 
of these being very small libraries which 
had never before been in attendance at 
any library meeting. This plan was con- 
tinued with slight modification and with 
growing popularity for eight years, the 
register showing in 1913 that no less than 
433 libraries of the State had had a share 
in the meetings of that year. 

But with all its success in the funda- 
mental thing of bringing libraries together, 
the plan had decided disadvantages which 
year by year became more and more evi- 
dent. With no fixed or comprehensive pro- 
gram, with the topics chosen each year by 
vote of those attending, there could be no 
consistency or definite progress in the dis- 
cussions. The Committee, while never in 
doubt on this point, concluded at the end 
of the 1913 series of meetings, that the 
time had come for the adoption of a more 
serious systematic and logical plan of 
work. Having developed among the libra- 
ries in so large a degree the habit of asso- 
ciation, it was now hoped to put into prac- 
tice some of the more ambitious and con- 
structive ideas with which the work had 
first started. With the expressed approval 
of the Association, the Committee worked 
out such a plan in the winter of 1914, to 
comprise a continuous and consecutive 
course of work to cover four years, the 
program each year to be devoted to a par- 
ticular field of library economy, the whole 
course to include in an elementary way, 
the entire problem of the small library. 



The plan was put into effect with the meet- 
ings of 1914. With such a fixed and formal 
program, removing at once from the libra- 
ries their privilege of choosing for the 
meetings such random topics as they might 
prefer, it was fully expected that some of 
the popularity which the meetings had at- 
tained under the former plan, would be 
lost. 

This plan has now been in operation for 
three years, and the results are interesting. 
The first year of the new plan, owing to 
some financial uncertainties that the Com- 
mittee had to take into account, the num- 
ber of meetings was cut down from 30 to 
20, furnishing a strong additional reason 
for expecting a falling off in library at- 
tendance. But the libraries proved them- 
selves more serious in this matter than 
the committee had dared to hope, showing 
a remarkable change in their attitude since 
the first plan for instructional institutes 
was given up in 1905; and when the re- 
ports for the twenty meetings came in, 
they showed that in average attendance, 
both of libraries and individuals, they had 
broken all records, and that in total attend- 
ance, the 20 meetings under the course plan 
had brought more libraries together than 
any 30 meetings under the former plan, 
except for one year. In 1915, the second 
year in the course plan, meetings were held 
in 31 centers, with a total representation 
of 535 libraries or districts, 112 more than 
had ever before been registered; and this 
year, in the series of meetings completed 
on June second, consisting of 27 institutes, 
there was a representation of 568 libraries 
or districts and an attendance at day ses- 
sions alone of 1,248 persons. 

The total advance then, in figures of at- 
tendance, since the work began fourteen 
years ago, is from 108 to 568 in the number 
of libraries participating, and from 299 to 
1,248 in the number of library workers or 
patrons sharing in the benefits of the meet- 
ings — figures testifying eloquently, both to 
the notable increase in libraries during 
this period, but more specifically to a 
growth in professional interest and esprit 
de corps, which are the best guarantee of 
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their growth in efficiency and public 
service. 

From the first, although initiated, di- 
rected and sustained by the State Library 
Association, it has been made possible only 
through the close cooperation and support 
of the library department of the state. A 
member of that department has always 
been the administrating member of the in- 
stitute committee and upon him has de- 
volved the larger share of the work. On 
the same ground, the state bears a large 
part of the other expenses of institutes, 
such as cost of printing, postage and travel- 
ing expenses of such state officials as help 
at the meetings. Altogether it is a fair 
estimate that the State expends the equiva- 
lent of $500 a year on this work, while the 
Association itself appropriates from $150 
to $200 toward it. 

The Committee plans in all cases to give 
each institute group as much of initiative 
and responsibility as it will and can as- 
sume. In a few of the districts, where 
there are permanent library clubs, the 
meetings are put in charge of these clubs, 
and the state committee does little beyond 
providing the program, outlines and refer- 
ences and forms of announcement and in- 
vitation. The same is true in a few other 
centers where there is an especially strong 
library with a recognized and gladly ac- 
cepted position of leadership in the district. 
In point of attendance and sustained in- 
terest, the meetings in these centers are 
unquestionably the most successful. But 
the need is certainly greater in the less 
favored districts and it is to these that the 
Committee gives the greater part of its ef- 
fort and attention. In such districts, prac- 
tically all the work and responsibility for 
organizing, securing attendance and con- 
ducting is assumed by the Committee, the 
local library being asked merely to provide 
a suitable place for meeting and a spirit 
of cordiality and welcome. 

The first work of the committee each 
year is to decide how many meetings shall 
be held, to find the most suitable centers 
for these meetings that are available, to 
draw the boundaries for the several dis- 



tricts in such a way as to bring each li- 
brary into the district whose meeting place 
is most accessible to it and to make out a 
complete mailing list for each district. 
This is a work that has to be done over 
again each year, for it has been the policy 
of the committee to change somewhat each 
year about one-third of the places of meet- 
ing, which requires a change in boundaries 
and mailing lists, not only of these districts 
but of those adjoining them on either side. 
Then there is of course a constant develop- 
ment of new libraries to be included and 
constant changes in the personnel of old 
ones. In 1916 there were in the mailing 
lists 1,116 different libraries distributed 
among the 27 districts. One can easily 
understand how careful a study of maps, 
railroad routes and time-tables, state roads, 
omnibus routes and library records is 
needed, in the assignment of each library 
to its proper district and the selection of 
the particular person at each library in 
whose name and care the invitation is 
likely to prove most effective. 

The next task of the committee is to 
prepare the year's program. As the plan 
for a four years' consecutive course is now 
in force, the topic for each series of meet- 
ings has of course been prescribed; so the 
preparation of the program is now merely 
the analyzing of this topic into its simplest 
elements, the preparation of an outline em- 
phasizing and giving in detail its points 
of principal interest to the small library 
and the citing of references treating more 
fully of these points. The outline has now 
become one of the most distinguishing 
features of the meetings, being prepared 
with much care, printed and distributed in 
advance to all on the mailing list, and de- 
signed to serve not only as an aid to the 
meeting but as a permanent guide and help 
to libraries in the treatment of the ques- 
tions under consideration. The references 
are mainly to articles which have appeared 
in "New York Libraries," a file of which 
is supposed to be on hand at each library, 
though numerous references are also made 
to standard library textbooks and periodic- 
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als. This outline is regularly printed in 
the May issue of "New York Libraries," so 
it is permanently available for reference. 

The final and most important task of 
the committee is to find and assign to the 
various districts, the most helpful and in- 
spiring conductors and contributors that 
can be secured from the library workers 
of the State. In this task the committee 
has had from the beginning the most de- 
lightful experience. From 60 to 75 per- 
sons are now needed each year to insure 
for all the meetings the desired freshness, 
variety and interest in the carrying out of 
the program. Almost without exception 
the leading library workers of the State 
best fitted for this task and selected as 



first choice by the committee, have freely 
volunteered their service at the commit- 
tee's call. Practically the only limitation 
on the amount of library talent to be pro- 
vided for the different meetings has been 
in the amount of funds available for travel- 
ing expenses. Were these institutes 
notable for nothing else, they would be 
worthy of commendation and would prove 
highly profitable for the State, merely for 
the large amount of purely altruistic li- 
brary service which they have called out 
and made available for general library 
stimulus and progress. They have been 
the agency for the mobilization and prac- 
tical utilization for the good of all, of the 
best library talent of the state. 



LIBRARY AND SCHOOL COOPERATION IN UTAH 



By Maby E. Downey, Library Secretary, Utah Department of PuUic Instruction 



On going to Utah I found the state li- 
brary work affiliated with the state Depart- 
ment of Education instead of the State Li- 
brary to which I had been accustomed. I 
am sometimes asked whether this associa- 
tion is an advantage or otherwise. At pres- 
ent it is a distinct advantage in Utah as 
it places the whole army of teachers behind 
it. - The cooperation is all that one could 
desire and it is wonderful what can be 
done in the library movement of a state 
when all the school people are back of it. 
This connection with the state Department 
of Education has brought about such co- 
operation between the libraries and schools 
as I have not seen possible in states where 
the work of the two departments is sepa- 
rate. In fact, in addition to increasing the 
efficiency of libraries already established, 
and starting new ones, which is usually 
considered the work of an organizer, it 
would seem to add a third feature of equal 
importance, that is the supervision of the 
school libraries of the state. 

We have usually been led to believe that 
library and school cooperation is almost 
wholly a one-sided affair — in favor of the 



library. But in Utah I find the school 
people in every case ready to welcome 
whatever can be brought about. Where 
we have any conservatism at all, it is on 
the part of the librarian and board, which 
also is rare. 

The schools till recently have followed 
the old time method of haphazard purchase 
and use of books with little idea of the 
real purpose of a school library. A few 
books, called a library, could be found in 
most schools. The books were usually for 
adults, seldom selected to suit the grades 
or the individual child. But Utah is com- 
ing to be proud of her public school system, 
and is learning that no state can have first- 
class schools without good libraries to sup- 
plement them. 

Wherever there is a public library, we 
are advocating that these books and any 
school funds for books be turned over to 
it. Then we urge that a school census be 
made by grade and that sufficient books be 
provided to distribute to each teacher as 
many as she has pupils and suited to their 
grade. The books are all returned to the 
public library for summer vacation use. 



